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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1898, 


THE GOLD COAST OF WESTERN AFRICA. 
Nine Years on the Gold Coast. By the Rev. Dennis 
Kemp, late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missions, 
Gold Coast District. Pp. xv + 279. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1898.) 

The Gold Coast, Past and Present. By George 
Macdonald, late H.M. Director of Education for 
the Gold Coast Colony and Protectorate, &c. 
Pp. ix + 352. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1898.) 

HE Gold Coast of West Africa and the Loango Coast 
of South-west Africa are regions of especial interest 
to the ethnologist, for in these he is not, as he is in the 
majority of African regions, dependent on such fragments 
of information as he can gather from books written by 
travellers, who, to him, seem deliberately, malignly deter¬ 
mined to give as little of the sort of information an 
ethnologist wants as possible ; and only too frequently 
give that little in a manner that arouses suspicion in the 
mind of a cautious student. 

However on the Gold Coast and the Loango Coast the 
ethnologist is not dependent on the traveller, having at his 
command a mass of information : concerning the first, in 
the works of seventeenth century writers, grandly supple¬ 
mented in this century by those of Sir A. B. Ellis, Reindorf, 
Buchholtz and others ; and concerning the second, in the 
works of the Roman Catholic missioners, who for some 
200 years (1490-1670) held that region, and in this century 
these have been supplemented by the works of Adolf 
Rastian. Bastian, be it granted, is a jungle of information, 
lacking the brilliant lucidity of Ellis, and he has led many 
astray, from neither they, nor he, knowing that the fetish 
of the Loangoes and of the whole of the Fiot tribes is a 
school of fetish differing very markedly from other 
schools, and particularly from that of the tribes Ellis 
dealt with. Nevertheless, Bastian’s work is monumental 
and exact. 

The two books dealing with the Gold Coast that are 
now before us, in addition to dealing with an interesting 
region, are especially valuable in being not the works of 
travellers spending busy, hurried, worried sojourns in the 
country, but of men resident there for considerable 
periods, and of a class thrown by their occupations into 
contact with the natives in ways which compel the 
acquisition of detailed knowledge concerning them. 

We will take “ Nine Years at the Gold Coast” first, 
both on account of its exceptional charm, and of its being 
the longest record of experience there which has been 
published since Cruickshank’s great book. 

All who know West Africa know that the Rev. Dennis 
Kemp is one of the great African missionaries, the man 
who by the power of his personality and his skill in 
organisation has made the Wesleyan Mission at the 
Gold Coast one of the most thriving and successful 
missions in Africa. It is necessary to mention this, 
because you get no hint of the fact directly from Mr. 
Kemp. The writer, a person who has, more than most 
men, come under adverse criticism from Mr. Kemp, well 
remembers his stating at the end of a warm argument, 
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that he believed in three things—the Christian religion, 
the British constitution, and Mrs. Kemp, and this he dis¬ 
plays amply in his book. At the same time, however, he 
displays quite unconsciously those qualities which have 
enabled him to do so much good service—a perfectly 
honest, simple, manly spirit; militant, but suffused with 
an abiding chivalry. This latter quality, indeed, he 
displays almost too much, particularly when it comes to 
the representatives of other missions. Any one acquainted 
with the state of affairs between the Roman Catholics and 
the Wesleyans on the Gold Coast, might have reasonably 
expected that at least the former mission would not receive 
a kindly reference ; but, no, the Rev. Dennis Kemp arrives 
there by praising the nuns. 

It must not, however, be surmised that Mr. Kemp is 
so uniformly benign as to be uninteresting to the un¬ 
regenerate reader; far from it. He says some ex¬ 
ceedingly harsh things about white traders and natives ; 
but he also gives us, so frankly, many stories of native 
honour and kindly helpfulness, that they almost take the 
sting out of his general remarks on the character of the 
African. He says also : 

“ I do not remember meeting with a merchant who was 
altogether regardless of the welfare of the natives. I 
have met with many who have taken the deepest interest 
in their advancement.” 

So we may conjecture that even traders are not hope¬ 
lessly bad in Mr. Kemp’s eyes. 

Mr. Kemp’s criticism on native character is interest¬ 
ing, but we venture to think that on the whole it is too 
severe. Cowardice, theft, and lying, are certainly not 
its most prominent characteristics ; but it must be re¬ 
membered that the people of whom he is writing, the 
Tshi and Ga speaking peoples, are people who have 
been subjected to the disintegrating effects of alien 
culture. To the north they have been played on by the 
Muhammedanised Berbers of the Western Sudan ; to 
the south by Europeans of divers kinds. That after 
some 400 years of this sort of thing the Gold Coast 
native should be as good as he is, is a thing highly to 
his credit, and that he also preserves a quantity of 
excellent fetish is a subject of congratulation to the 
ethnologist. 

The main interest of the book to us here is the amount 
of fetish information which it gives. Of course it does 
not give one-quarter as much as it might; for example, 
Mr. Kemp frequently mentions, with pleasure, the con¬ 
version of a fetish priest, and adds that these men confess 
their past impositions ; but Mr. Kemp keeps those con¬ 
fessions to himself in an irritating manner. Still there 
is much highly interesting information given, and 
although “Nine Years at the Gold Coast” is naturally 
written from a missionary standpoint, this does not de¬ 
tract from its value, for never for one moment does Mr. 
Kemp’s point of view lead him to telling half-truths ; when 
he once mentions an incident, you have it whole with 
all its instructive, pathetic and amusing atmosphere. 
Never for one moment does he fail in his belief in the 
efficacy of mission work ; never for one moment is he 
pessimistic about it, or anything else, though he will 
tell you things about the mission convert that a more 
nervous man would omit. Here, for example, is a 
delightful story. 

K 
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“ The account of a palaver between two Christians 
which is not given in the Annual Report, but it is furnished 
by the superintendent who assisted at the settlement of 
the matter. Vendors in the market-place are for the 
most part representatives of the gentler sex. It some¬ 
times happens that two, or more, will engage in hot 
dispute. Their angry voices may be heard above the din 
of a thousand of their sex peacefully engaged in lawful 
trade. There was an occasion when, as at Philippi, Sisters 
Euodias and Syntyche were not ‘ of the same mind.’ 
‘ Softly, softly,’ said one to the other, ‘ we are Christians ; 
let us go to the minister.’ To the minister they went. 
The elders of the church were summoned, and then for a 
time superfluous steam was allowed to escape in yells, 
shrieks, and frantic gesticulations. Care was taken that the 
disputants were separated by at least a table or a desk, 
so as to prevent the one doing bodily harm to the other. 
In a few moments comparative order was restored, the 
whole case stated, the opinions of the elders expressed, 
and the outside world knew nothing of what had 
occurred.’’ 

That this was a great improvement on the ordinary 
market-place row, there is no doubt ; and the vision of 
the active elders interposing desks and tables between the 
ladies is very pleasing. Most cordially also do we re¬ 
commend the account given by a colleague of Mr. 
Kemp’s, of his experiences when taking over a district to 
all those who think missionaries lead a life of luxurious 
calm. 

“ The house had been deserted for some time. The 
white ants had attacked the floor, and dry rot had set in. 
When I put my foot on the floor, it went below ; as also 
did three of the legs of the chair in which I attempted to 
sit. The roof served little purpose but for the study of 
astronomy. The house swarmed with mosquitoes, and the 
‘ kotokrodu ’ in legions had taken up their abode in the 
missionary’s bed-chamber. There were myriads of black 
ants conveying mud from my walls to make themselves 
a home in my room. On sweeping the floor by means 
of a plank placed crosswise, I removed buckets full of 
refuse, and in doing so disturbed swarms of beetles, many 
as big as miniature clock-weights. There were rats 
galore, and one snake. There was a vampire, which I 
succeeded in securing ; it measured twelve inches by two. 

. . . Night came on, but it was made hideous by the un¬ 
earthly yells of a pair of jackals. Dropping upon an old 
bed, which had seen no linen for a long time, I gathered 
the mosquito curtain around and essayed to sleep. Rut 
I had made my calculation without reckoning with the 
buzz of mosquitoes and the visits of rats. I had thought 
that the bed was for my use, but a mother of the rodent 
tribe and her family were there to dispute the point with 
me. As, however, might and right prevailed, my visitors 
took their revenge on my under-clothing, and left by the 
morning little but buttons, and, as the Irishman says, a 
bundle of holes stitched together.” 

Mr. Kemp’s book also contains an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the Ashantee country and of many journeys 
made into the bush, and to the many towns of the Gold 
Coast, and it abounds with anecdotes of personal ex¬ 
perience. All these together go to give us a vivid 
picture of life in that region, making the book at once 
interesting to those who need not go there, and highly 
useful to those who must. 

The main interest of the remarks Mr. Kemp makes 
on fetish, lies in his bringing forward so prominently the 
influence of coincidence in supporting the belief in it. 
The series of stories and the accounts of charms given 
in the pages 100-133 bring this point out very clearly, 
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and are well worthy of study. And although Mr. 
Kemp’s definition of fetishism is not what one could 
call sympathetic, in the main it is exceedingly accurate. 

“ Unlike the religions of other heathen countries, 
fetishism is represented by very few idols. It is a most 
unusual thing to see a pagan adoring a block of wood 
or stone. No heathen temples adorn the land, no 
elaborate ritual accompanies the ceremonies, no sacred 
writings are found in which the traditional beliefs of the 
ancients might be expressed. The religion, which is one 
of the lowest forms in existence, consists mainly of 
superstitious beliefs—largely aided by witchcraft—which 
have been handed down from generation to generation 
by a succession of priests, who delude the credulous 
minds of the people by their fraudulent practices. 
Fetishism is essentially spirit-worship, but of so debasing 
and demoralising a type as to be hardly distinguishable 
from devil-worship. As stated in an earlier chapter, the 
heathens certainly acknowledge their belief in a Supreme 
Being, the Creator of all things, with Whom, however, it 
is quite- impossible to hold any communication. They 
live in constant dread of subordinate deities, who are 
always prepared to visit with wrath the individual or 
nation at large. The residences of these beings are known 
as fetish.” 

This last statement is so correct, at any rate for West 
and South-west Africa, that the student of this great 
nature religion called fetishism should constantly bear it 
in mind, as it will save him from the errors that have 
arisen from customary use of this word. 

The beautiful series of illustrations in this book also 
add greatly to its interest and value ; and we sincerely 
hope before long Mr. Kemp may be induced to give us 
further information, particularly those confessions of the 
converted fetish priests. 

We have not left sufficient space to do justice to Mr. 
MacDonald’s book. It is, with the exception of having 
no index, a most excellent and careful arrangement 
of material, that in its scattered state is available only 
to those who have time and opportunity to work in 
libraries. Mr. MacDonald has devoted much time 
and care to placing this material at the service of 
people, who though not having ready access to libraries 
yet are in touch with the affairs to which authorities like 
Ellis, Bosnian, and Reindorf refer. In addition to doing 
this, Mr. MacDonald gives an immense amount of 
thoroughly useful and practical local information, thereby 
making this book of his a thing no one dealing with the 
Gold Coast can dispense with. We wish he had given 
us more personal comment on affairs there ; but the fact 
of his position and long residence on the Gold Coast 
makes us take what he chooses to quote without com¬ 
ment from other writers as things proved to be true by 
his experience. We should like to point out his state¬ 
ment on p. 4, where he says the Ivory Coast is “now 
known as French Guinea.” This is not the case entirely. 
In 1890 the French possessions in West Africa were, for 
administrative purposes, divided into Senegal, the French 
Sudan, French Guinea with Dahomey. But the term 
French Guinea is customarily restricted to the Fouta 
Djallon region, and the region Mr. MacDonald refers to 
is still known as the Cote d’Ivoire. Mr. MacDonald’s 
observations on the Kru tribes are also slightly mis¬ 
leading. It is a matter of regret that so many white 
men, with so many opportunities of studying these 
interesting tribes, do not do so ; confining themselves to 
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superficial observation and stereotyped opinion. Certainly 
we should have hesitated to say : 

“ Of all the African tribes belonging to the West Coast, 
the Kru boy lends himself most readily to imitation of 
the European.” 

The resistance of these tribes to alien culture being ex¬ 
ceedingly marked. Be it granted the Kru man will 
acquire all the European clothes he can while he 
is away on his term of service ; the influence these 
things have on him is, as Dr. Wrenchen would say, 
“merely external,” and the secret of his going ashore 
at “ we country ” on his return there, got up in the 
extraordinary costume he does, lies in his relations not 
being able to appropriate his personal property; his 
general property, the things he cannot wear, are their 
prey. The State organisation of the Kru tribes is a 
subject of especial interest. In all West African tribes 
the tendency of property to become family instead of in¬ 
dividual is strongly marked; but, owing to the isolation the 
Krus have enjoyed in their own country, it is to be found 
in its most marked state amongst them. Mr. MacDonald 
also repeats the customary accusation against them of 
cowardice ; but in this connection it should be remem¬ 
bered, firstly, that the Kru men met down the Coast away 
from their homes, as labourers and canoe-men, are of the 
class called by them Kedibo. They are the young men 
of the communities ; they have in their own country little 
influence, or power, until they have amassed enough 
wealth to rise to the grade of the fighting-men, the 
Sedibo class, and when they do this they usually remain 
at home in “ we country ” ; and the courage of the 
Kediboes, even as Mr. MacDonald, indeed, states, when 
it comes to surf work, is undoubted. Secondly, it must 
be remembered that all African fetish worshippers are apt 
to dislike being killed in any way far away from home ; 
at home they do not so much object. The explanation is 
simple. Away in an alien land their funeral rites cannot 
be properly carried out, and therefore they stand the 
chance not only of losing their lives, but their souls into 
the bargain. We only mention this matter, however, in 
order to induce so able an observer as Mr. MacDonald to 
bring his attention to bear on the interesting subject of 
the Kru tribes, for information regarding them is of high 
ethnological importance. M. H. K. 


A HERPETOLOGY OF EGYPT. 

Zoology of Egypt: Volume First , Reptilia and Batrachia. 
By John Anderson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. lxv 
+ 371 ; 59 pis. (London : Quaritch, 1898.) 

HEN, some six years ago, Dr. Anderson undertook 
the investigation which has resulted in the noble 
work now published, our knowledge of the herpetological 
fauna of Egypt was very meagre indeed, and could not 
compare with that of the neighbouring countries such as 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Syria. A list of the reptiles and 
batrachians of Egypt showed an imposing array of 
species, many of which now prove to be merely nominal, 
but these were represented in museums by a small 
number of specimens, few of which bore indications of 
exact localities. In fact, such material as then existed 
was quite inadequate for a study of the distribution as 
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required by modern zoology, and the most important 
subject of variations and delimitation of species could 
not be attacked. 

The author’s first task was therefore the bringing to¬ 
gether of a large number of specimens, from as many 
parts of the country as possible, and this was carried out 
by him with extraordinary energy during successive 
visits to Egypt in the winters 1892 to 1895, his personal 
investigations extending even to Suakim, beyond the 
limits of Egypt proper. Not only did Dr. Anderson 
himself and with the help of natives succeed in collecting 
a very large series of specimens, many of which were 
brought home alive and could be sketched in natural 
colours and attitudes, but he was also fortunate enough 
to enlist the co-operation of many residents and visitors 
interested in natural history matters ; the result being 
the splendid collection the bulk of which has been pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum, a second, nearly complete 
set having been reserved for the Museum of the Egyptian 
Government School of Medicine at Cairo. 

The work comprises not merely an account of all the 
reptiles and batrachians of Egypt proper, but also in¬ 
cludes those that are known to occur on both sides of the 
Nile as far south as Wadi Haifa, to which the species 
met with in the district of Suakim, on the littoral of the 
Red Sea, are added. The few species that have been 
accorded from the Nile Valley as far south as Khartum, 
Kordofan, and Sennaar, are incidentally noticed. 

Egypt forms part of a zoological sub-region, extending 
from the western confines of the Sahara to the desert 
tracts of North-western India, combining features of the 
two regions to which it is transitional, viz. the Palaearctic 
and the /Ethiopian, with an endemic element specially 
adapted to desert-life. One of its striking features is its 
poverty in batrachians, the valley of the Nile from 
Khartum to the Delta possessing only three species of 
the tailless order, one of which has a wide distribution in 
Europe and Asia, the two others being found over nearly 
the whole of Africa south of the Sahara. Tailed 
batrachians, represented in the British Museum by some 
undetermined Salamandrine larvae stated to have been 
collected at Ramleh, near Alexandria, have escaped Dr. 
Anderson’s diligent search in the Mediterranean littoral. 
The reptiles are represented, within the geographical 
limits adopted in this work, by one crocodile, two 
chelonians, forty-two lizards, three chameleons, and 
twenty-eight snakes, numbers not above those of pre¬ 
vious estimates, the additions made by the author being 
counterbalanced by the relegation to synonymy or the 
degradation to varietal rank of many a form looked upon 
by previous herpetologists as a species. 

Of the two categories of systematists suggestively if 
inelegantly designated as “ lumpers ” and “ splitters,” 
Dr. Anderson must unhesitatingly be classed among the 
former. Although, we think, he occasionally goes a 
little too far, as when he hints at the possible specific 
identity of Chamaeleon calcarifer and Ch. calyptratus, 
Acanthodactylus savtgnyi and A. pardalis, Echis 
carinatus and E. coloratus, his treatment of the difficult 
subject of species commends itself to the philosophical 
naturalist as affording a much clearer insight into the 
problems of distribution and variation than could be 
obtained with the opposite system so much in vogue at 
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